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a low range of hills covered with brushwood and high grass a few miles from the
village, we came upon a fertile plain watered by the Bairis, and stretching as far
as Chittore. At seven o'clock we reached the d&k bungalow on the road from
Xeemuch to Ajmeer, where we halted for a short time, and then proceeded towards
the fortress, where our tents, which had preceded us, were already pitched. After
fording the river at a short distance from the ruins of a magnificent bridge, you
enter Toulaiti, the lower town, which you have to cross from one end to the other,
in order to reach the steps which lead to the summit of the plateau. Toulaiti is
the second town of importance in the kingdom ; the bazaars are always a scene of
life and animation, and are surrounded by magnificent stone houses. Since the
Ranas of Oudeypoor have abandoned Chittore, no strangers are allowed to enter
the fortress without special permission ; the majority of travellers, therefore, are
obliged to be content with viewing at a distance this mountain covered with
nagnificent monuments. But the royal finnan opened every door to us, and we
were permitted to take a closer survey of the marvels of the Queen of Meywar.
After passing numerous gates, we reached the plateau, and found our camp
pitched near a pond excavated in the rock, arid a few steps from the ancient
palace of the Ghelotes.

The celebrated fortified town of Chittore, which is built on the top of an
isolated mountain, about three iniles from the Pathar Mountains, was the ancient
capital of Meywar, and was for many centuries the last bulwark of Hindoo
nationality against the invasion of the Mussulmans. The plateau on which it is
built is from two to three miles long from south-west to north-east. It is not of
equal height from one extremity to the other, as the mountain varies from 250
to 400 feet above the level of the plain. The sides of the mountain are
perpendicular, and a line of embattled ramparts, supported by large round towers,
runs along the edge of the precipice. This naturally strong position, reinforced
by its admirable works and defences and the valour of its garrison, should render
Chittore a strong fortress ; which, moreover, cannot be reduced by famine, as it is
supplied with water by numerous reservoirs, and contains immense storehouses
and granaries; but, in spite of this, there are few towns in India which have been
so often sacked. Its weak point is a small plateau on the south side of the
mountain, which, although considerably lower than the ramparts, has always been
chosen by the assailants as the point of attack. Tradition attributes the formation
of this plateau, called Ghittore, to the Sultan Ala-Oudin; it was, in fact, from
this point that, in 1303, he made the assault which finally reduced Chittore;
and, as the siege lasted twelve years, it can be easily imagined that his works
added considerably to the height of this counterfort. In 1792, also, when
Maharaja Scindia bombarded the town, he planted his batteries on the plateau
of Chittore.

The base of the mountain is covered with forest, inhabited by wild beasts; and
the lower town of Toulaiti occupies only a small portion of it, half-way down the
western side, whence all the marvels of Chittore may be seen. The great length
of the rock in proportion to its height makes it appear lower than it really is ; at
first sight, indeed, it seems but an insignificant hill.

From Toulaiti there is only one means of access to Chittore, which is defended
by seven gates, placed at intervals up the ascent, but now in a state of dilapida-
tion, These gates are all monuments, and are built in a handsome style of